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POEMS By BORIS PASTERNAK 


Translated by Eugene M. Kayden 


Here are the best poems of Boris Pasternak, Nobel Prize-winning author of 
"Doctor Zhivago"—the first collection in English that represents the entire 
scope of his work. Pasternak himself, congratulating the translator "for your 
excellent achievements," sent him the manuscript of his unpublished poem, 
"The Passing Storm," included in this volume. 
Mare Slonim, N. Y. Times Book Review: "Tangible evidence of Pasternak's origi- 
nality as a poet. Until now those who could not read him in Russian and had to 
rely on a few specimens scattered in anthologies had to accept his greatness 
on faith. . . . Mr. Kayden's versions have a distinction and a simplicity that 
are both refreshing and captivating. . . ." 
Time: "Pasternak's ‘Poems’ is a significant literary event. . . . In this faithfully 
wrought translation . . . more than a glint of Pasternak's poetic genius filters 
through; whole stanzas blaze with life and passion. . . . The volume suggests 
why critics rank him with such movers and shapers of modern verse as Rilke, 
Valéry, Eliot and Yeats.” 
Paul Engle, Chicago Sunday Tribune: “An important book for all who have a 
concern for the survival of the poetic mind in a most malevolent century.” 

LIST PRICE: $3.95 
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PRETEXTS By ANDRE GIDE 


Selected, edited and introduced by Justin O’Brien 


One of the handsomest books of the season, this first American edition of 
Gide's critical essays presents 42 of his reflections on literature and morality. 
Here is a fascinating collection of — criticism, aphorisms and imaginary 
interviews, ranging over the 2,500 years of our culture—from Greek mythology 
and oriental philosophy to Stendhal, Wilde and Proust. 
New York Times Book Review: "The true quintessence of Gide." 
Virginia Kirkus: ''An important book for the litterateur—for anyone interested 
in critical writing: no one can overlook his style, his force, his wit and his 
many insights.” 
Chicago Sunday Tribune: "A long lifetime of thinking in these pages." 
Hartford Courant: "“Gide's classic simplicity in writing, his universality i 
thought, and his accuracy in literary prophecy are unexcelled joy." 

LIST PRICE: $5.00 
















FREE GIFT BOOKS! 


deChristmas Subscription 


HERE'S HOW: By giving a friend a one-year subscription to The New Leader 
($6), you can get POEMS by Boris Pasternak or PRETEXTS by André Gide abso- 
lutely FREE. Or, if you want to double up on your Christmas shopping, you can 
give one friend the New Leader subscription and another friend either bock—for 
the same $6. In fact, we'll send out as many as six gifts—three New Leader sub- 
scriptions and three copies of the books you choose, at a total cost of $18—if you 
use the form below. (If you want more, use a separate sheet of paper.) The dispo- 
sition of the books is entirely up to you, but The New Leader is available at this 
low rate for new subscribers only: No Renewals. We'll take care of all postage 
and handling, and we'll send attractive Christmas Gift Cards in your name to all 
the ladies and gentlemen you designate to receive The New Leader and/or a 
copy of either book. Our supply of these important books is limited, so act now 


to reserve your copies. 


IMPORTANT: Only this coupon can be used to take advantage of this exceptional offer. 
There will be no subsequent direct mailing. The offer is limited to the United States and 
Canada; renewals are excluded; offer expires midnight, December 31, 1959. 
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BETWEEN ISSUES 





Tuis being our last issue of 1959, it is time for our annual 
index of authors and subjects, which begins on page 23. 
Quite naturally, the index reflects general political interest 
in the world’s major problem areas. Thus, one of the most 
striking things about this year was the long string of top- 
level international visits and meetings, culminating in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's just-completed 11l-nation trip. And _ this 
is reflected in the sizeable number of items—12—indexed 
under the category of “International Conferences.” 

Crises in both East and West were responsible for a 
substantial number of articles this year: There were 16 
on Berlin, plus nine on Germany; six on Tibet; eight on 
Algeria and six on Africa. Our coverage of the Iron Curtain 
scene was as thorough as usual: 39 articles on Russia and 
18 on the East European satellites. And our own country 
remained the largest single center of attention—a total of 
80 articles on U.S. foreign policy, domestic politics, labor, 
economics, defense and a variety of other aspects of Ameri- 
can life. 

Three distinguished special sections and one special 
issue supplemented our regular output. They were: “Letters 
from the Communes,” with an introduction and annotations 
by Richard L. Walker (June 15); “At Stake in Geneva,” 
containing analyses by Senator Thomas J. Dodd, James B. 
Conant and Christopher Emmet (July 20-27); and “John 
Dewey—His Philosophy of Education and Its Critics” by 
Sidney Hook (November 2). The Hook study, incidentally, 
was not our only observance of the Dewey centenary: We 








also ran a series of three articles by Max Eastman—*John 
Dewey. My Teacher and Friend” (March 30, April 6 and 
13). Our special issue was a widely cited documentary re. 
port by the NL editors, “Jews in the Soviet Union” (Septem. 
ber 14). 

The growing American and, indeed, international pre. 
occupation with Communist China, its domestic and foreign 
policies and its relations with the USSR, was reflected in 
these pages in three distinct ways. First, the above-men- 
tioned Walker supplement; second, a special series of 13 
articles by outstanding scholars, which began on March 
30 and ended in the July 20-27 issue; and finally, 13 addi- 
tional articles, aside from the series. 

Three major debates lent additional excitement to our 
editorial year and elicited a good deal of comment. The 
first was “U.S.-Soviet Harmony?—Two Views” (January 
26). with articles by Lewis S. Feuer (“A Historic Op. 
portunity”) and Bertram D. Wolfe (“The Deadly Enemy 
We Face”). Next came a friendly controversy between 
Senator Paul H. Douglas and John Kenneth Galbraith about 
“How Affluent is Our Society?” (February 2). And finally, 
two views on the birth control issue and American policy 
and politics—“The Presidency and the Church” by Lewis 
S. Feuer (it’s amazing how a quiet-spoken, mild-mannered 
scholar like Feuer can get himself into so much trouble) 
and “A Catholic Layman Replies” by George N. Shuster 
(November 9). 


Happy New Year. 
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Western Europe's ability to remain ‘distinguishable economic or political entity’ 
depends upon development of ‘dynamic Atlantic Community’ led by the U.S. 


NATO's Crucial Test 


LonDoN 
0 ONE WHO HAS read Charles de 
N Gaulle’s recent speeches—par- 
ticularly his address to the Ecol2 
Militaire on November 3—and who 
interprets them in the light of his 
character as revealed in his memoirs, 
can doubt that the French President 
is completely serious about achieving 
total independence from all his allies. 
Moreover, once he believes he has 
military independence in the form 
of his own atomic striking force, he 
may take appalling diplomatic risks 
to assert his political independence. It 
is because Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev knows this that he has 
resisted every temptation to embar- 
rass de Gaulle either in his Algerian 
policy or indeed in his attitude to- 
ward the summit meeting. 

There is no possibility of de Gaulle 
succeeding in his aims. For example, 
the sort of atomic striking force 
which his Finance Minister, Antoine 
Pinay, is prepared to pay for con- 
sists of only 50 Mirage jet bombers 
which will not start coming off the 
production lines until 1963; these 
will be both too slow to avoid Soviet 
anti-aircraft missiles and too short in 
range to reach Moscow except on a 
flight. But in trying to 
achieve his aims, de Gaulle may 
wreck the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization altogether. That is the real 
danger, and West German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer is as conscious of 
it as British Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan. 


one-w ay 


For this reason, London has been 
Increasingly concerned by the gulf 
Which has opened between Britain 
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By Denis Healey 


and the Continental countries since 
the creation of the Common Market. 
British industry has always been un- 
easy at the handicap it would suffer 
if the six 
abolished restrictions on trade with 


Continental countries 
one another while maintaining a com- 
mon tariff against Britain—particu- 
larly since in the case of Britain’s 
main customers on the Continent the 
common tariff might well be higher 
than the existing national tariffs. And 
although British trade with the Con- 
tinent has actually risen during the 
first year of the Common Market, 
new combinations are developing 
among some of the big Continental 
firms which are profoundly disturb- 
ing to their British competitors. 
These economic worries have been 
greatly reinforced by signs that the 
two leaders of the Continental Com- 
munity, France and Germany, are 


DE GAULLE: TOTAL INDEPENDENCE 


ganging up against Britain on all the 
major questions of world policy—es- 
pecially on the date and agenda of the 
Summii conference. As a result, the 
newly returned Conservative Govern- 
ment has put its main effort for the 
last two months into improving its 
relations with the Continent and pre- 
senting itself as the champion of West 
European unity. Chancellor Adenauer 
and Italian Premier Antonio Segni 
have both paid official visits to Lon- 
don, while British Foreign Secretary 
Selwyn Lloyd has spent a few days in 
Paris. Britain also has tried to re- 
vive the defunct organization called 
Western European Union which was 
set up in 1954 to provide a frame- 
work for the rearmament of West 
Germany. And having, as she hopes, 
strengthened her commercial bargain- 
ing power by setting up a loose Free 
(FTA) 


other European countries outside the 


Trade Association with six 
Common Market, she is desperately 
searching for some means to break 
into the charmed circle of the Con- 
tinental Six. 

But Britain has made no real prog- 
ress. The real source of her difficul- 
ties was revealed by the British 
President of the Board of Trade, 
Reginald Maudling, in a speech com- 
mending the Free Trade Association 
of the so-called Outer Seven to the 
House of Commons on December 
14. “I am a little concerned,” he 
said, “at the development in some 
European quarters of a new doctrine 
which I can only describe as the 
doctrine of the non-existence of 
Europe. There are some who argue 
that, the Six having been established, 








relations between the Six and their 
other European neighbors must be 
just the same as relations with other 
members of the GATT, Latin Amer- 
ica, North America, or any part of 
the world. I find that doctrine dif- 
ficult to accept and I do not think 
it can be reconciled with the concept 
of a United Europe. We want a 
multilateral and specifically European 
organization by which we can trade 
with one another on the same multi- 
lateral basis precisely because we are 
Europeans.” 

There is no doubt that he was 
right. Majority opinion inside the 
Common Market countries is now 
primarily concerned with persuading 
France to accept a liberal low-tariff 
policy toward the rest of the world, 
and sees any special arrangement 
with the other West European coun- 
tries as a dangerous diversion. More- 
over, if they succeed in this aim— 
and some say the Common Market 
itself will collapse if they fail— 
Britain and her partners in the FTA 
will have no case against them. In- 
deed, some of the Outer Seven may 
well come under heavy pressure by 
GATT unless they follow suit. 

Most important of all, the U.S. 
is taking only a slight interest in 
mediating between the Seven and 
the Six to produce a larger European 
trading area. Now that it has a deficit 
of its own amounting to $4 billion, 
it is likely to oppose any form of 
discrimination against American ex- 
ports unless it has major political 
reasons for noi doing so. In the case 
of the Common Market, the U.S. has 
accepted discrimination for the sake 
of helping a reconciliation between 
France and Germany—it has no such 
motive for permitting a further en- 
largement of this discrimination 
simply to meet the commercial needs 
of Britain and Scandinavia. And the 
Continental countries are much more 
interested in the good will of the U.S. 
than of Britain. Thus the FTA of the 
Outer Seven may prove to have been 
a bad mistake, at least from Britain’s 
point of view. For if a formal trade 
bloc between the Six and Seven is 


excluded, the European countries out- 
side the Six might find it better to 
come to terms with the Common 
Market individually on the basis of 
bilateral mutual than to 
seek multilateral negotiations. 

The political division between 
Britain and the Continent is more 
dangerous. But here too the problem 
is different from what it seems. Even 
if the Common Market is complete 
by the mid ’60s, in half the planned 
time, it is most unlikely to become a 
political federation as originally in- 
tended. De Gaulle himself has formal- 
ly rejected the federal aspects of the 
Common Market Treaty in favor of 
a Europe des Patries, and so long as 
France is run by people remotely 
like him, its partners in the Common 
Market will oppose any move toward 
closer political relations with France 
which are likely to disturb their re- 
lations with the U.S. and Britain. 
They have already rejected his pro- 
posal for a Common Market foreign 
policy. And their readiness to con- 
sider direct election of the Common 
Market’s parliamentary Assembly, 
far from representing a move toward 
federation, is explained by their de- 
sire to lighten the burden on national 
parliaments of providing large con- 
tingents for a European Assembly 
which has no real power. 

The political solidarity of Ade- 
nauer and de Gaulle is a temporary 
phenomenon based partly on the 
personalities of two aging statesmen, 
partly on common, but by no means 
identical, interests in opposing cer- 
tain elements in Macmillan’s policy. 
Adenauer, like so many of France’s 
allies, humors de Gaulle because he 
sees him as the only alternative to 
anarchy in France, and as the only 
Frenchman capable of solving the 
Algerian problem. He is prepared to 
put up with some of the nationalist 
excesses in de Gaulle’s policy so long 
as de Gaulle remains loyal to the 
economic commitments of the Com- 
mon Market. For he feels, probably 
with justice, that the patterns of 
common interest and cooperation es- 


tablished through the Common Mar- 


interest 





ket will in fact integrate France more 
closely with her neighbors whether 
de Gaulle likes it or not, even if the 
result falls far short of a real fecera. 
tion. Meanwhile, he sees a genuine 
common interest with de Gaulle in 
delaying a Summit conference until 
the Western negotiating position has 
become so rigid that there is no 
chance whatever of a compromise 
with Russia over Central Europe or 
Berlin. 

This of course creates difficulties 
for both Britain and the U.S. in 
the short run, but it is far less dan- 
gerous than some enemies of the 
Bonn-Paris axis seem to think. The 
problem is not the policy of the 
Continent as a whole, but those ele- 
ments in French policy under de 
Gaulle which threaten its partners in 
the Common Market just as much as 
they threaten Britain and the rest 
of Europe. 

Thus, the real answer to the divi- 
sion between Britain and the Con- 
tinent is to concentrate on strengthen- 
ing military and political interde- 
pendence inside NATO—regardless 
of what de Gaulle wants. New propo- 
sals along these lines would do more 
than anything else to unite the Con- 
tinental countries with those on the 
periphery of Europe. But everything 
here depends on the readiness of the 
United States to join in—on whether 
President Eisenhower can contribute 
clear ideas on Allied policy as well 
as create a pleasant atmosphere in 
which to discuss them. 

For there is a sense in which 
Western Europe does not really exist 
as a distinguishable political or eco- 
nomic entity except within the frame- 
work of a lively and dynamic Atlan- 
tic Community in which the US. 
plays a leading and constructive role. 
The stagnation in NATO’s develop- 
ment after 1952 was a direct conse- 
quence of the lower priority it as- 
sumed in the scale of Republican 
values, NATO can only be revived 
today if the United States takes the 
initiative in reviving it. If NATO is 
not revived, it will not be only 
European unity which suffers. 
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BOHN 

HEN I was a boy on the farm 

at Christmas time my mother 
would cook over the old wood stove 


until the sweat streamed down her 
face. The water would boil in the 
teakettle and in the tank. Probably 
a turkey or a ham would be turning 
brown in the oven. The cookies, pies 
and cakes had been taken out the day 
before and stowed away. Two small 
boys and a very small girl hovered 
near in order to become the bene- 
ficiaries of any culinary discards. 
All of this—with the smells, the 
bustle and the expectation of good 
things to come—meant Christmas. 
Now I live in a quite different sort 
of world. The gas stove processes 
everything quickly and without any 
oppressive heat. The refrigerator and 
the deep-freeze preserve any culinary 
masterpieces perfectly until they ap- 
pear upon the table. Every process 
has been made unimaginably easier 
than it used to be. But do you think 
we have escaped any of the push and 
pother? Not at all. It has all been 
multiplied a dozen times over. 
Because we live with the automo- 
bile and the telephone, Christmas and 
everything else is bigger and more 
complicated than it used to be. We 
give nore presents than we used to, 
and more people give presents to us. 
We go to more parties and there are 
more guests there. Just because there 
are more facilities, there are more 
things to be done. Last week my wife 
said she would bake a cake—in ad- 
dition to myriads of other things. 
She could have gotten a delicious 
cake at the bakeshop, but she didn’t 
want it. She wanted to make things 
for her people. She has the notion 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Vestures 
Of Christmas 


that things will taste better if she 
makes them to order to the particular 
taste of her family. 

And, of course, the food was not 
all. In our house this year there were 
four Christmas trees, besides the 
little ones on the table. And there 
were special Christmas dishes, table- 
cloths, napkins and every sort of 
other fool thing. Inevitably, there 
were Santa Clauses about. The chil- 
dren and some of the guests had 
parcels so cleverly wrapped that they 
were tricky to undo. And I decorated 
the big juniper tree out on the lawn. 
What I am getting at is that this 
festive season is getting bigger and 
bigger. 

Sometimes last week I hid in my 
study for a moment when no one 
needed me to pin something or tie 
something or tack something up or 
hold something down. And what did 
I think of? I thought of the Druids. 
They must have been very decent 
chaps. They lived quietly and did 
what they could to defend themselves 
against the weather. And they were 
not without higher education, for 
they knew precisely when the winter 
solstice came. That season was, in- 
deed, the time of their gayest cele- 
bration. Neither their huts nor their 
garments offered much protection— 
and, God knows, in winter there is 
no more inhospitable spot on earth 
than Northern England or Northern 
France. But spring these people 
loved. That special point in the turn- 
ing year when the sun just slowly, 
hardly perceptibly, turned back to- 
ward the poor, shivering and ador- 
ing worshippers—that was the time 
for them to show their adoration. 


They had little in the way of sym- 
bols of gaiety—no bells, candles or 
gaudy gold. But they had green 
things galore—the holly, the mistle- 
toe, the pine, the yew. With what 
they had they made the world gay. 

And then, about 1500 years ago, 
Christian priests came tramping in 
through the woods. They told the 
natives that all their gods and cere- 
monies were wicked. That was a bit 
hard to take. So the Christians, like 
the good fellows they were, made a 
compromise. They would take all the 
green symbols of vitality if the woods 
people would bow before the Chris- 
tian altars. And so it was that we got 
our green and gay Christmas. The 
world which Jesus knew was gray 
and brown. The country into which 
Christianity traveled was bursting 
with verdure. Europe furnished the 
vesture of our great holiday, Israel 
supplied the ideology. 

It is an amazing thing which we 
see here in America every year. This 
great orgy of eating and drinking, 
of greenery and gift-giving, is called 
Christmas—presumably in memory 
of Jesus Christ. Yet even this year, 
when, in view of President Eisen- 
hower’s visit to the Middle East, it 
would have been peculiarly appro- 
priate, there was very little mention 
of Jesus. I don’t want to suggest that 
the President’s pilgrimage bore any 
resemblance to the events of the New 
Testament. But Eisenhower has been 
pleading for peace and disarmament, 
and to the millions out there he is 
the symbol of help. But it seems not 
to occur to anyone that there is any 
connection with Jesus. 

Christmas is half heathen and half 
Christian. We should be thankful 
that it is so human, so jolly, so made 
for children. But it just occurs to 
me now that at this sacred season 
we should be especially thankful for 
the New Testament. It is not some- 
thing stiff and old and cold and 
theological and faraway. It is warm 
and practical and as close as your 


-hands and feet. And it suggests the 


most up-to-date doctrine: brotherly 
love. 








New united-front tactic is stymied by alert democrats 


Australian ‘Peace 


Congress Backfires 


By Tibor Meray 


MELBOURNE 
CONFERENCE here 


month, 


A held last 

under the name of the 
“Australian and New Zealand Con- 
gress for International Cooperation 
and Disarmament,” was probably the 
first manifestation of a dual tendency 
that will : 


various 


soon 
Western 
one hand, 


become evident in 
countries. On the 
it revealed the increased 
and ever bolder effort of the isolated 


Communist parties to establish, in 


the shadow of the Soviet sputniks 
and luniks, some kind of popular 
front for “peace.” On the other hand. 
it may provide a greater opportunity 
for Socialists and democrats to play 
a leading 


role in movements that 


have hitherto been Communist mo- 
nopolies. 


Few peace conferences have begun 
in an atmosphere as belligerent as 


that prevailing at the congress, There 


were acc usations and counter-ac- 


cusations, demonstrations and count- 
er-demonstrations. exposés and count- 
er-exposés; the days were alive with 
suspicion, hatred, distrustful glances 
and loud abuse. 

The principal accusation against 
the conference was that it was a 
direct descendent of the World Peace 
Council controlled by the Soviet 
Union, and that it was organized by 
Communists and fellow travelers who 
used the popular slogans of peace 
and disarmament to mislead demo- 
crats, radicals, pacifists and Socialists 





Trpork Meray, close associate of the 
late Imre Nagy, is the author of Thir- 
teen Days That Shook the Kremlin. 


and line them up on the side of East- 
ern bloc policies. When the sponsors 
of the congress, well-known scientists, 
churchmen and Labor MPs, 
to protest against being called pup- 
pets of Soviet politics and asked their 


began 


opponents to furnish proof, the head 
of the Australian security police paid 
a visit to Professor A. K. Stout, head 
of the Department of Moral Phi- 
losophy at Sydney University, and 
submitted various documents to him. 


These 


that he should indeed withdraw as 


documents convinced Stout 


a sponsor, and when he was asked 
to state the reasons for his with- 
drawal he made no secret of the visit 
he had received. 

His revelations fanned the sparks 
into flame. Not only the organizers 
and participants, but circles that were 
not at all sympathetic to the Mel- 
bourne rally, broke into vociferous 
protest, accusing the Australian Gov- 
ernment of McCarthyism and Aus- 
tralia of being a police state. The un- 
fortunate form the Government in- 
tervention had taken, and the battle 
cries called forth by it, almost over- 
shadowed the undeniable fact that 
there was a strong though hidden 
link between the conference and the 
World Peace Council, and that there 
were many more Communists and 
fellow travelers among its organizers 
than was warranted by the size of 
the Australian Communist party or 


the efforts of the Soviet, Chinese, 
Hungarian, Tibetan and _ Indian 


“peace fighters.” 
To give a clear idea of the nature 
of the conference we should perhaps 





compare it to the peace movement in 
Great Britain, In England there are 
two so-called peace movements. One 
is represented by the small and in. 
significant British Peace Council, in 
which members of the Labor party 
do not participate because of its well 
known tendencies and connections, 
The other is the Campaign for Nu 
clear Disarmament led by Bertrand 
Russell, J. B. Priestley and other out- 
standing personalities. The latter is 
independent of all power blocs and 
governments and is directed exclu. 
sively against the dangers of nuclear 
warfare. 

In Melbourne, the Australian Com- 
munists succeeded in merging and 
confounding the two trends, and thus 
achieved something that was very 
important to them: their emergence 
from a decade of isolation into “re 
spectability.” In spite of their being 
a tinv minority, in spite of their un- 
popularity and their Soviet-Chinese 
connections, they acted here as the 
organizing force of a conference of- 
fically supported by the Australian 
Labor party, the Methodists, Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Quakers and Con- 
gregationalists, with the speakers in- 
cluding Nobel Prize-winner 
Pauling, the Indian Stalin Prize win- 
ner Mulk Raj Anand and the well- 


known British writer, Priestley. 


Linus 


In this rather delicate situation the 
conference organizers thought it best 
to adopt the following slogan: Let 
us keep to subjects on which we agree 
and avoid controversial issues. The 
result was that the speakers repeated 
again and again the dull slogans s0 
the Stockholm 


Peace Congress concerning the dan- 


well known from 
gers of rearmament and the hope for 
disarmament without, however. put 
ting forward a single original and in- 
dependent idea concerning the reali- 
zation of these lofty aims. The “avoid- 
ance of controversial issues” meant 
that anyone was free to proclaim the 
importance of admitting Communist 
China to the United Nations or rant 
against West German rearmament. 
But when someone took the liberty 
of mentioning the desire for inde- 
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pendence of the East European coun- 
tries, or the events taking place on 
the Sino-Indian border, he was im- 
mediately considered a “cold-war- 
monger and provocateur.” One of 
the principal ambitions of the Mel- 
bourne pass 
unanimous resolutions, as the con- 
siderably more homogeneous World 
Peace Council tends to do. 


conference was to 


However, here things were much 
less simple than in Vienna, Budapest, 
Peking or Stockholm. In spite of its 
cleverness and circumspection, the 
organizing committee made quite a 
few blunders. One of the most 
striking was that while the conference 
denied every link with the World 
Peace Council, it filled its offices with 
members of the Australian Peace 
Council and invited that well-known 
professional “peace fighter,” Isabelle 
Blum, one of the leaders of the So- 
viet-controlled World Peace Council. 

Another even more important fac- 
tor was the activity at the conference 
of a small but erudite and militant 
opposition group consisting of 
young Labor party men, left-wing 
Catholics, young trade unionists and 
“revisionists” who were expelled or 
had withdrawn from the Communist 
party after the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion. The principal ambition of this 
groun was to free the conference from 


of the World Peace 


steer it toward the 


the influence 
Council and 
British for nuclear dis- 
armament. To this effect thev issued 
anumber of pamphlets and submitted 
to the conference a number of resolu- 


movement 


tions which clearly revealed the in- 
tention to eliminate the influence of 
the mischief makers. 

In the ensuing debate the rigid 
Communist group committed mistake 
after mistake, showing that nothing 
can be more embarrassing to a sec- 
larian than free debate. The most 
surprising incident took place in the 
Education 
gress. 


Conference of the con- 


when a _ university lecturer 
moved a resolution calling on “all 
governments to permit the free dis- 
semination, through all mediums, of 


pacifist propaganda.” The party 
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members and fellow travelers—ob- 
viously because they thought this was 
an anti-Soviet trap—refused by 70 
votes to 20 even to put the question 
on the agenda. The matter became 
public and the other participants were 


‘left wondering what kind of peace 


conference it was that considered 
pacifism its enemy. 

Another eye-opening incident was 
the one connected with Tibor Dery 
and the other imprisoned Hungarian 
writers and journalists. Steven Mur- 
ray-Smith, editor of the extreme left- 
wing literary periodical, Overland, 
the poets David Martin and Vincent 
Buckley, as well as the present writer, 
repeatedly requested the Art and 
Literature group of the conference 
to speak up for the imprisoned Hun- 
garian writers, or at least for all im- 
prisoned writers and artists in the 
world at large. The group, in which 
writers and artists formed the mi- 
nority and faithful Communist party 
members the majority, reacted to the 
request with frigid antipathy. When 
the draft resolution came up for a 
six writers submitted a mi- 

addition to the resolution 
which said: “In a number of coun- 
tries many writers still do not have 
freedom of expression and communi- 


vote, 
nority 


cation.” But even this mild general- 
ization was too much for many party 
members because—as the party hack, 


Frank Hardy, 


have been considered a reference to 


remarked—it could 
Hungary. The writers and artists con- 
ference of the congress rejected the 
addendum by 25 
against 10. 


minority votes 

This, however, was too much for 
Priestley, who was one of the central 
figures of the congress. Priestley and 
his wile, the 
Jaquetta Hawkes, immediately issued 


writer-archaeologist, 


a signed statement. The statement 
stressed that Priestley and his wife 
associated themselves with the mi- 
expressed in the 


nority opinion 


writers and artists conference of 
the congress on the subject of the 
freedom of writers—but they went 
further than that. They voiced their 


regret that the writers and artists 


conference found itself unable to 
respond to the appeal for a protest 
on behalf of the distinguished Hun- 
garian writer, Tibor Dery, now in 
prison. 

Priestley’s statement was one of 
the major events of the conference. 
The newspapers printed it on their 
front pages and the Melbourne streets 
were filled with automobiles carrying 
the newspaper headline: “J. B. Priest- 
ley protests at Peace talks!” It is 
interesting that Mulk Raj Anand also 
issued a statement in which, without 
going so far as to raise his voice for 
Dery, he supported the minority view 
on the addendum against the line- 
toeing majority. 

When the Priestley statement hit 
the streets some 80 delegates were 
holding a meeting in the Assembly 
Hall in the center of town. The meet- 
ing was presided over by Dr. Bab- 
bage, Anglican Dean of Melbourne, 
who was originally one of the spon- 
sors but, noticing how biased the 
preparations were, had resigned. At 
the meeting the young Socialists and 
Catholics, dissatisfied with the trend 
of the talks, rose and reported on 
their discouraging experience. 

They said that though there was 
no doubt about the honesty and sin- 
cerity of the majority of the partici- 
pants and guests, and though in cer- 
tain groups—for instance among 
churchmen and scientists—the free- 
dom of debate seemed assured, in 
other groups a Communist minority 
held the reins. And the central or- 
ganization of the congress was closely 
linked with the Australian Commu- 
nist party and the Australian Peace 
Council, They cited innumerable ex- 
amples to show how free debate had 
been prevented and with what tricks 
the Communists had made it impos- 
sible to accomplish useful work. It 
was decided to convene a meeting to 
form a new Australian organization 
to work for peace, similar to the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament in 
Britain. 

Thus, in Australia, at least, the 
Communist effort to exploit the 
“peace issue” seems to have failed. 











Vehement public reaction to violent demonstration against Japan-U.S. treaty revision 


weakens leftist labor movement and bolsters country's democratic forces 


JAPAN AFTER THE RIOTS 


Tokyo 

HEN JAPAN’s Premier No- 
busuke Kishi arrives in 
Washington next month to formalize 
the revision of his country’s defense 
treaty with the United States, he 
will come with the solid support of 
a democratic public opinion that has 
come of age. For one thing, less than 
two weeks ago the nation’s Supreme 
Court ruled that the 
American troops in 


presence of 
Japan and 
Japan’s own self-defense forces are 
entirely legal and do not violate the 
Constitution. But perhaps even more 
important. in terms of Japanese pub- 
lic opinion, is the general reaction 
to the violent leftist demonstrations 
against the treaty revision that were 
held throughout the country just a 
month ago, on November 27. 

On that day, a national campaign 
of strikes, rallies and 
sponsored by the 
“People’s Congress Against Revision 
of the Security Treaty.” This group 
included the Socialist party, the Gen- 
eral Council of Japanese Trade 
Unions (SOHYO) and others. The 
demonstrations were organized in 
nearly 200 places throughout the 
country. Estimates of the number of 
participants varied. According to the 
sponsors, 500,000 people demon- 
strated, 80,000 of them in Tokyo: 
the authorities placed the figures at 
200,000 in the country at large and 
20,000 in Tokyo. 

The scene in Tokyo was especially 
illuminating. There the 
demonstration of students, 


workshop 
parades was 


massive 
trade 


10 


By Takeo Naoi 


unionists, members of the Socialist 
party “democratic” 
organizations, took place around the 
Diet building. Shortly after 4 pm, 
some 12,000 demonstrators, led by 
Inejiro Asanuma, general secretary 
of the Socialist party, and Sariso 
Nosaka, chairman of the Commu- 
nist party presidium, and other op- 
position Diet members, forced their 
way into the Diet compound. They 
clashed head-on with the police, and 
more than 400 on both sides were 
injured. The demonstrators occupied 
the front hall of the Diet building 
and staged a two-hour meeting at 
which anti-treaty speeches and slo- 
gans were featured. 

About 800 
fancying themselves the shock troops 
of the campaign, headed the demon- 
strators in marching toward the Diet 
building and rushing into the com- 
pound. The Socialist and Communist 
leaders had initially only intended 
to lead a small number of spokesmen 
into the compound to deliver their 
“petition” to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. But a tly- 
ing wedge of students broke through 
the gate, overriding their leaders and 
the police and excitedly shouting. 
“The Diet building is already in the 
hands of the workers! Why should 


we hesitate?” 


and various 


students, evidently 


It was already dark when, at 
5:30 pm, Akira Iwai, SOHYO secre- 
tary general, declared that the demon- 
stration’s aim had been accomplished 
and urged the demonstrators to leave 
the compound. Asanuma also im- 


plored them to disperse. But the 
students rushed the truck where the 
two leaders were standing and tried 
to snatch the microphone from Iwai. 
Other students shouted, “You are 
traitors to the working class! We 
shall not leave here!” 

The riot shocked the public. The 


entire reacted vehemently 
against what one newspaper called 
“this unprecedented and deplorable 


event,” and placed the responsibility 


press 


on the various political parties con- 
cerned, especially the Socialists. The 
latter issued an apologetic statement 
pointing out that the party had of- 
fered “its good offices to keep the 
demonstrators orderly.” The Socialist 
statement also called on “the in 
truders into the Diet compound, in- 
cluding members of the leftist Ne- 
tional Federation of Students’ Self- 
Government Associations (Zengaku- 
ren) to reflect on their action.” 

This statement failed to impress 
the public. The one-million-mem- 
ber Japan Trade Union Congres 
(ZENRO), which happened to be 
holding its annual convention at the 
time, adopted a resolution censuring 
the Socialist party for having par 
ticipated in the demonstration and 
for trying to shift the responsibility 
to immature students. In the face 
of this kind of criticism, the Socialist 
party decided to bar Zengakuren 
from its future anti-treaty activities 
and to ask the People’s Congress 
Against Revision of the Security 
Treaty to expel the student organiz# 
tion. 
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Meanwhile, the Government party, 
the Liberal Democrats, undertook to 
introduce a parliamentary bill to ban 
demonstrations around the Diet 
building. In an effort to gain wide 
support for the bill, the Liberal 
Democrats sought joint sponsorship 
with the Socialist party, a dissident 
right-wing Socialist group and others. 
But in opposition 
or hesitation of the other groups, the 
majority party is inclined to present 
this bill on its own if a multi-party 


view of the 


agreement cannot be worked out. 

The extent and speed of public 
reaction to the riots indicates the 
maturation of democracy in Japan. 
People are coming to realize that 
without restraint and 
decency can lead to anarchy and 
and they resent the 
abuses of civil liberty by the students 
and unionists. At the same time, it 
is still very easy to oppose publicly 
any restriction on freedom in the 
interest of public order and responsi- 
bility. Thus the Socialist party still 
strongly opposes a measure such as 
was adopted by the British Parlia- 
ment a century and a half ago to 
keep order around the Parliament 
building. Japanese parliamentarism 
still has a way to go. 


democracy 


dictatorship, 


Still, the consequences of the riot 
have been rather far-reaching. For 
one thing, the Socialist party has lost 
prestige because of its role in the 
demonstrations. This role, indeed, is 
the result of the party’s view that 
democracy is not an end in itself, 
but a means to achieve a “socialist 
revolution,” and that mass struggle 
outside the democratic process is a 
more effective means of attaining the 
goal. Thus, it was no surprise to see 
Asanuma join with Nosaka to lead 
the demonstration. In fact, the So- 
cialist general secretary was heard 
egging the demonstrators on with 
such shouts as “Now let us march on 
the Diet building by force! Rush 
the police’s armored cars! Take ac- 
tion now!” As a result, the police 
are now investigating Asanuma’s 
role in the riot. 

The violence also 


resulted in 
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adding strength to the new moderate 
Socialist group headed by Suehiro 
Nishio, who led a sizeable number 
of his followers out of the JSP last 
October. Just before the riot, 12 more 
Socialist Diet members seceded from 
the JSP and joined the Nishio group, 
which feels confident of gaining even 
more members by the time it officially 
proclaims itself a new party on 
January 20. 

Another significant consequence of 
the riot is the weakening of the leftist 
Zengakuren. The militant students, 
who refused to abide by the Socialist 
and SOHYO leaders’ request that 


they leave the Diet compound, are 





Lio 


now isolated from the mainstream of 
labor and Socialist movements. This 
eventuality will have a powerful ef- 
fect on both groups. 

Hitherto, the students have played 
a prominent role in the various 
political campaigns undertaken by 


SOHYO and the Socialists. Some- 


times they even made up for the lack 


of workers at public demonstrations. 
without the students, these 
campaigns will lack much of the 
vigor and color which had so im- 
pressed the public in the past. The 
JSP has already decided to cancel 
its next public anti-treaty demonstra- 
tion and will concentrate instead on 
workshop rallies and meetings. 


Now, 


The negative impact on the leftist 
students is even more stunning. Zen- 
gakuren has until now been able to 
accomplish a great deal on the pre- 
text of fighting for the workers’ 
cause; it was significant precisely be- 
cause it was considered part of the 
labor and Socialist movement. Iso- 
lated now, the militant students will 
be more easily shown up and dealt 
with as a handful of fanatics com- 
mitted to extremist action. Even now, 
many of the Zengakuren leaders are 
not regarded by their fellow-students 
as anything but professional revolu- 
tionists. Some of them, in fact, are in 
their late 20s; they do not attend 
lectures, and remain in the univer- 
sities for several years only to se- 
cure the title of “student.” 

Zengakuren claims a membership 
of 266,000 in 263 self-government as- 
sociations at 110 universities and 
colleges throughout the country, It is 
controlled by a Central Executive 
Committee of 30, consisting of regu- 
lar Communist party members and 
a group of more “radical” Trotskyists 
who were expelled from the CP. 
These latter are the real experts in 
mass agitation and organization, and 
they now seem to have taken control 
of the group away from the Com- 
munists. The Trotskyist contingent 
ran away with the organization when 
it revolted against the current CP 
line of a “national united front 
against U.S. imperialism”; it even re- 
jected the peaceful coexistence theme 
of Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev, 
a line which in its view is tantamount 
to a “right-wing deviation” that only 
delays the achievement of the socialist 
revolution. 

Both before and after the riot the 
Communist leadership expelled scores 
of Zengakuren members from the 
party. Despite the drastic measures 
taken against them, the militant stu- 
dents threaten to continue staging 
mass rallies against the treaty re- 
vision. including the mobilization of 
20,000 students to besiege the Diet 
again. But in their quite isolated 
state, they are no longer considered 
a serious danger. 








By Silvio F. Senigallia 


ITALIAN SOCIAL 
DEMOCRATS MEET 


Party congress charts left-of-center domestic policy 


RoME 

AST MONTH, for the first time, a 
L Social Democratic party (PSDI) 
congress backed, by a comfortable 
majority (about 65 per cent of the 
seats on the Central Committee), the 
ticket of party leader Giuseppe Sara- 
gat, and gave his policy overwhelm- 
ing support. This policy—for the 
party to steer a left-of-center course 
without entering 
coalition—now has the approval of 
more than 90 per cent of the party. 
aspect of 
the PSDI congress was the party’s 


any Government 


The most significant 


merger with the Socialist Alliance, a 
group of approximately 20,000 hard- 
hitting ‘and well-organized ex-Com- 
munists led by former Communist 
Senator and Ambassador to Poland, 
Eugenio Reale. This marks the first 
time that a substantial and articulate 
group of ex-Communists has ever 
joined a democratic Socialist party. 

Most of the Alliance members left 
the Communist ranks either after 
Nikita Khrushchev’s “secret” report 
to the Soviet 20th Party Congress or 
after the Soviet repression of the 


They first 


rallied around a weekly newspaper, 


Hungarian Revolution. 
Corrispondenza Socialista, and later 
formed a number of so-called “clubs” 
which finally were organized into a 
highly decentralized national move- 
ment. After the negotiations for the 
reunification of Italy’s two Socialist 
parties failed—because of the per- 
sistent refusal of Pietro Nenni’s Left- 
wing Socialist party (PSI) to make 
a clean break with the Communists— 
the ex-Communists of the Alliance 


decided that the time had come for 
them to join the PSDI. The congress 
held in Rome last month sanctioned 
this decision and welcomed them with 
enthusiasm. 

The addition of the Reale group 
may mean something more than a 
psychological shot in the arm for the 
PSDI, and its contribution may do 
more than simply offset the blow 
caused by the defection of five depu- 
ties and the party’s left wing to the 
PSI last spring. The Alliance group 
includes a number of young, active 
and well-prepared organizers who 
could be quite effective in pepping up 
the PSDI’s occasionally somnolent 
machine, especially in the southern 
regions of Italy, where they can put 
some of the organizational and propa- 
ganda methods learned in the Com- 
munist camp to good use. Further- 
more, some of the editors and con- 
tributors of Corrispondenza Socialista 
will now move to the staff of the 
PSDI daily, which may thus become 
a more effective tool for the party. 
The 1960 administrative elections 
may well be the first test of the 
practical significance to the party of 
these new forces. 

Although the devoted 
most of its time to domestic issues, 
Saragat and the other leaders also 
outlined a new party foreign policy 
position in the light of the post- 
Camp David international situation. 
They made it clear that the party is 
solidly behind any attempt to relax 


congress 


international tension and normalize 
East-West relations, so that govern- 
ments may devote more time, money 





and effort to much-needed internal 
reforms. 

More than one Social Democrat 
cautioned, however, that the hope for 
a real improvement of the interna. 
tional situation and for the success 
of the summit talks should not lull 
the Western nations into a state of 
false security. They stressed the need 
for continued Western vigilance and 
warned against weakening the North 
Atlantic Treaty 
other Western military defenses. The 
congress was also reminded that basic 
Soviet policies have not changed 
since the death of Stalin and that 
the suppression of internal opposition 
in East European countries is as 
ruthless as ever, as evidenced by the 
recent execution of a new group of 
Hungarian patriots. 

Hopeful—but certainly far from 
convinced as yet—that a new era is 
about to start in international rela- 
tions, most Italian Social Democrats 
are closer to German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer than to British 
Laborite Aneurin Bevan in_ their 
general appraisal of Europe’s dangers 
and prospects, especially with regard 
to German unification and the status 
of West Berlin. And they oppose any 
hasty moves that could be exploited 
by the Communist propagandists. 

This is why Social Democratic 
circles privately express regret over 
President Giovanni Gronchi’s trip to 
the Soviet Union next month. They 
feel that the trip is absolutely un- 
called for and, while it cannot ac- 
complish anything useful, it may ac- 
tually harm Italian interests. They 
know, of course, that Gronchi will 
in no way commit himself or make 
any statements which would em- 
barrass the Government, but the trip. 
regardless of the nature of the con- 
versations, will be skillfully and 
adroitly exploited by the Italian 
Communist press. Moreover, Gron- 
chi’s visit will inevitably be returned 
by Khrushchev, and the ideological 
and propaganda dangers of the Soviet 
leader’s visit to a country with the 
second strongest Communist party in 
Europe are only too obvious. 


Organization and 
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An analysis of the 


LITERARY 
FREEZE IN 
BULGARIA 


By Liliana Brisby 


N THE OCCASION of the 15th anniversary of the 

Communist seizure of power in Bulgaria this Sep- 
tember, all the press sang paeans to the achievements 
of the regime in every field of national activity. But 
the articles on literature and the arts during the past 
decade and a half sounded more like a dirge. The 
poor quality of the literary output of these years is 
even more conspicuous in contrast to the ever-increasing 
quantity of “literature” churned out by the State 
publishing houses. The prevailing system of material 
incentives for conforming writers allows Communists to 
claim that never before have there existed more favorable 
conditions for creative work. In theory, Communist art 
is supposed to be of a higher order than anything pre- 
ceding it. But in practice there is no evidence of such 
progress. Even Party critics today are forced to admit 
that 15 years of “socialist literature” have failed to 
produce anything approaching the standards of Bulgarian 
literature before September 9, 1944, 

Officially, the Party is now ready to recognize as 
artistically worthless much that was written under the 
sway of Zhdanovism before the 20th Soviet Party Con- 
gress. But the regime’s continued adherence to the Lenin- 
ist principle of partiinost (Party spirit) in literature, 
is leading it back to the same violation of artistic free- 
dom and truth characteristic of the infamous period of 
the “cult of personality.” 

“Revisionism” had its heyday in Bulgaria throughout 
1956 and the beginning of 1957. During that time, a 
suficient number of non-conforming works passed the 
censor to suggest that in Bulgaria, as in other parts of 
Eastern Europe, the Government was faced not merely 
with isolated cases of insubordination, but with a pro- 
found crisis threatening the whole Marxist basis of 
literature. Bulgarian “revisionism” had no theoretical 
exponent of the caliber of Jan Kott and Leszek Kolakow- 
ski in Poland or Georg Lukacs in Hungary. Bulgarian 
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writers preferred to answer the endless official fulmina- 
tions against “revisionists” at home and abroad by 
adopting the tactics of a “strike of silence,” 

The extent to which heresy was rampant among them 
was revealed at the now famous meeting of November- 
December 1957, at which the recalcitrant writers had 
to face the full blast of the Party guns. It is significant 
that the regime had to wait a whole year after the Hun- 
garian Revolution before it dared stage a showdown 
with the intellectuals. The anti-revisionist drive, directed 
by Bulgaria’s former Stalinist Premier Vulko Cherven- 
kov, who was appointed Minister of Education and Cul- 
ture in February 1957, culminated in a series of sanc- 
tions. These included the purge of the revisionist mag- 
azine, Plamuk, the dismissal of the editor of the official 
journal, Otechestven Front, and of the President of the 
Union of Journalists and, finally, the reorganization of 
the board of the writers union from which eight dissident 
Communists were dropped in April 1958, 

By the middle of last year, the Party could claim that 
it had restored order on the cultural scene. Chervenkov, 
his mission accomplished, was allowed to give up his 
post at the Ministry of Culture and resumed his role of 
gray eminence in the Politburo. But the events of the 
past few months have shown that the calm on the 
writers’ front is only surface-deep. 

Since the Seventh Bulgarian Communist Party Con- 
gress in July 1958, literature has been harnessed to the 
Party’s ambitious economic plans for the country’s 
“Great Leap Forward.” At their meeting at the end of 
October 1958, the writers had to listen to an inordinately 
long report on the possibilities of shortening the time 
limits for the fulfilment of the Five Year Plan. It was 
claimed that the facts presented in the report contained 
“a whole militant program for all artists and especially 
for the writers.” Literaturen Front, weekly organ of the 
writers union, exhorted them to create “a burning 
chronicle of the grandiose epic of construction,” to catch 
and fix forever “the living image of the times which 
statisticians, economists and sociologists cannot evoke.” 

A concomitant of the new drive is the rehabilitation 
of the “positive hero,” a favorite target of derision during 
the brief, intoxicating period when writers enjoyed their 
freedom to demolish the Stalinist “cult” in literature. 
Once again the mentors of Bulgarian letters are asking 
the writers to portray the “new man,” the steadfast 
Communist, the proletarian hero who is building the 
Brave New World. Again writers are urged to take up 
“creative assignments” in factories and collective farms, 
in order to study the life of workers and peasants at 
first hand. Their tendency to avoid contemporary sub- 
jects, and to prefer historic themes which leave them 
more elbow room, has been exposed for what it is: an 
attempt to evade Party control by escaping into the 
relative ideological safety offered by the past. 

But the first crop of works produced by the campaign 
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for the reorientation of art and literature toward con- 
temporary issues has been a bitter disappointment to the 
Party. The image of Communist society caught in the 
mirror of writers, poets and playwrights is not one that 
the Bulgarian rulers care to imprint on the minds of the 
people. It bears a strange resemblance to the picture 
painted in the anathematized works of the “revisionists” 
of 1956. 

This summer, a number of contemporary plays in- 
cluded in the National Drama Survey (an annual con- 
test in which theater companies from all over Bulgaria 
take part) gave rise to the complaint that “in the plays 
which reached the finals one can count about 50 Commu- 
nist characters, 30 of whom are either traitors or thieves. 
degenerate, rotten or steeped in all sorts of other vices. 
As to the rest, most of them do not shine with any 
Communist virtues or traits either.” The harshest criticism 
was aroused by a play called The Buried Sun, which 
Rabotnichesko Delo, organ of the Party’s Central Com- 
mittee, denounced as “a glaring example of flagrant 
distortion of our reality.” The playwright, Orlin Vasilev, 
is one of Bulgaria’s best contemporary dramatists and 
an experienced time-server. However, during the “thaw” 
after the April 1956 Party plenum, he fell into disgrace 
and in the spring of last vear he was removed from the 
board of the writers union. His play had received con- 
siderable advance publicity as a work devoted, according 
to Party prescription, to the “neglected heroes,” the 
miners for whom the treasures of the earth are a golden 
symbol of the new life. Vasilev had even taken the 
trouble to spend some time in a mine, in the interests 
of realism. One can therefore imagine the sensation when 
this long-awaited play was attacked by the authorities 
for presenting “a picture of the total paralysis of our 
society, oppressed by bureaucrats, careerists, fortune- 
chasers and good-for-nothings.” The irony of it is that, 
in showing leading Communists as having “lost their 
humanity behind plans and percentages” and as having 
forgotten their revolutionary ardor amid the material 
comforts of a petty bourgeois existence, the playwright 
was merely echoing the Party’s officially professed con- 
cern over the degeneration of its cadres, 

The excitement generated by Vasilev’s play had hardly 
subsided when another literary scandal was caused by 
a novel, The Roads Do Not Meet, by Dragomir Assenov. 
The novel’s theme can be described broadly as the con- 
flict between Communist ideal and Communist reality, 
and it is played out against the background of small 
town intelligentsia. Assenov’s villain is an opportunistic 
journalist with a Party card who abandons a young and 
pure girl for the middle-aged daughter of a great Party 
hero. Of the two Communists with good revolutionary 
records, one, a doctor, commits suicide, while the other. 
an aging editor of a provincial newspaper, is reduced 
to sterile moralizing. The only ethically acceptable charac- 
ter in the novel describes himself as a “petty bourgeois 
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intellectual with a humanist bent,” who admires Rabin. 
dranath Tagore and believes in “total democracy.” The 
author was accused of blackening Communist society, 
spreading despondency, viewing Communist man “from 
the back entrance” (an echo of Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev’s speech at the Third Congress of Soviet 
Writers) and of disregarding Lenin’s teaching that Com. 
munists cannot pose moral problems outside society, 
because for them ethics are subordinate to the interests 
of the class struggle. 

The Central Committee had appealed to the writers 
“to create images of heroes, fighters and builders, who 
shine with the most striking features of the Bulgarian 
nation, its revolutionary character, manliness and in- 
dustry, its sense of purpose, loyalty to the cause of 
Communism, images which can serve as an example to 
the workers, mobilize their forces, call to exploits in 
the name of the people’s happiness.” But the new hero 
emerging from the most interesting novels, plays and 
short stories of the last twe years is not the model pro- 
letarian of the Party directives. He is much more like 
the main character in Soviet author Vladimir Dudintsev’s 
ill-starred novel, Not By Bread Alone: an idealist frus- 
trated and disillusioned by Communist reality. 

The Party is especially worried about the young writers. 
An article published this May, entitled “Nylon Intel- 
ligentsia,” complained that they are increasingly follow- 
ing Western rather than Soviet cultural trends. Among 
Western authors said to have a pernicious influence on 
the younger generation are Kafka, Camus, Joyce, Joyce 
Cary and above all Hemingway. 

The discussions which raged around these controver- 
sial works were, as usual, the occasion of much personal 
bickering and mutual recrimination between critics of 
varying shades of opinion who have learned to camouflage 
their real views behind a welter of ideological verbiage. 
A young satirist, Bancho Banov, wrote of them in Litera- 
turen Front: 

Dispute. You read two articles. They're theoretical. 

And, true, they both are different, both heretical. 

Yet, truth lies always in between 

For both take care to quote Lenin. 

Lenin, of course, is at the basis of the trouble. While 
literature continues to be regarded as part of the Party’s 
general organizational work, neither the regime nor the 
writers can hope to solve their particular dilemma. The 
Party cannot escape the logic of Zhdanovism if it does 
not follow the logic of liberalization. The writers must 
follow the logic of art, which is not that of the Party. 

There is no doubt that the restive mood of three years 
ago persists. That it can find expression despite the 
regime’s increased pressure on the writers to conform 
is the most heartening sign in the present situation. The 
prison is still closed, but the captive mind is becoming 
increasingly adept at outwitting its jailers, Bulgaria 
has had its Dudintsevs, It still awaits a Pasternak. 


The New Leader 
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anil The War for the Union (Vol. I). Reviewed by Richard Hanser 
By Allan Nevins, Author of the award-winning 
riters Scribner's. 436 pp. $7.50. NBC documentary, “Meet Mr. Lincoln” 
who ; . . 
tit FoR sOME TIME the tendency in formation of a loose, shambling con- _—war for national survival, the Gov- 
. Civil War literature has been to — glomeration of self-centered states in- | ernment had at its command almost 
wal write more and more about less and __ to a national community prepared to __ none of the tools and techniques es- 
le to less, and with the approaching cen- take its place as one of the major __ sential to its task, And, at first, almost 
ts in tennial of the conflict the steady pat- powers of the earth. The war, he none of the men, either. Lincoln him- 
hath ter of bits-and-pieces history will argues, was “like a tocsin awakening self, as the conflict began, was pain- 
al doubtless assume the proportions of a lethargic giant.” fully unsteady and unsure. 
pro- a deluge. Currently being offered, to What gives the book lasting value The South, of course, was no better 
. Tike pick a few random examples, is a is its picture, broad in sweep and off, but for a time the surface signs 
mail book on the horses of the Civil War; _—_ fascinating in detail, of the state of | made it appear to be. Washington 
wai another on the money of the Civil — the Union as it quaked under the first | was being beleagured while Rich- 
War; a full-dress biography of Mrs. — shock of civil war. More than once mond was not. “The bottom is out 
ters. Ulysses S. Grant; and an exhaustive the reader may feel a retroactive of the tub,” was Lincoln’s despairing 
Intel. two-volume work ($20.00) on Stone- shudder as the story unfolds. How — summary of the situation at the end 
low: wall Jackson, who was dead and gone _— could any semblance of sense and of the war’s first year. 
mong long before the war was over. unity possibly emerge from this Yet, as Nevins shows, in those nine 
‘an The vogue for what somebody has _— sprawling chacs of cross-purposes, | months of blunder and disaster, the 
Joyce called “micro-history” has all but this rampant and unchecked in- North by sheer drive and tumult con- 
crowded the true historian, whose competence on both sides, this hope- _trived to lay the foundation for vic- 
sill mastery extends to the whole canvas _less_ tangle of conflicting ideals tory. Beginning with almost nothing, 
apne” and not just a corner of it, off the blurred by self-interest and corrupt- it enlisted nearly 700,000 soldiers, 
eae bookshelves. All the more welcome, ed by sectional hatred? How could sailors and Marines, and clothed, 
sflage then, is Allan Nevins’ The War for any nation survive it? armed and fed them, With only 24 
binge. the Union, a solid and wide-ranging The fight was for the Union, but steam vessels in its Navy, and no 
aiaiil work which probes well beyond. sur- it often seemed as if there were  iron-clads, the North improvised 
face drama without ignoring it. hardly any unity to fight for in the squadron upon squadron and began 
tical Though this book covers only a first place. The states’-rights mania _ the greatest blockade in naval history. 
il. nine-month span, being subtitled The | was so deeply entrenched that no And industrial expansion was also 
Improvised War: 1861-62, it is rich statistical bureau for the nation prodigious; Massachusetts alone 
in the kind of information and in- existed, and the Government knew so __ geared itself to manufacture 60 per 
While sight that thorough research and little about the nation at large that cent more goods than the entire 
wR sound scholarship alone can provide. it had no accurate idea of how many _—_ Confederacy. 
- Here the canvas is the entire United men of military age were at its dis- All this Nevins tells with un- 
_ The States, North and South, from Lin- posal. There was no standard time, _ flagging vivacity and skill, and the 
aon coln’s First Inaugural to the be- so that New York, Philadelphia and telling of it suggests some answers to 
ain ginning of his second year in office | Washington each set its clocks dif- the recurrent question of why the 
Party. when “the war would become revolu- _—ferently from the others. The hun- Civil War continues to keep such a 
oni tion; for the nation had been deeply _—_ dreds of financial, industrial and pro- _—grip on the American imagination. 
- te roused and would not stop.” fessional organizations which were No other episode in our history 
atest The rousing of the nation, and the needed to span the states and weld shows us to ourselves more vividly, 
1, The consequences of it, is Nevins’ theme them into functioning whole simply with all our native blemishes and 
omiag in this volume and the three which did not exist. Not even a uniform national virtues. The Civil War is 
lgaria are to follow. He sees as the “key postal system held the country to- practically a paradigm of the Ameri- 
Process of the Civil War” the trans- gether. Suddenly confronted with a can character, complete in all declen- 
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sions and conjugations. We can 
identify ourselves in it, and with it, 
in a way not possible with, say, the 
Revolution or even, oddly enough, 
World War IL. 

For better or for worse, there was 
something so essentially American 
about it, in all its phases, that it 


has a quality of narcissism which, 
for varying reasons, our other wars 
and upheavals lack to the same de- 
gree. And nowhere, perhaps, was this 
quality more pronounced than during 
the time of The Improvised War, 
when the tocsin first sounded and the 
giant began to awake. 





Hellenism and Judaism 


Hellenistic Culture. 
By Moses Hadas. 
Columbia. 324 pp. $6.00. 


In MEREJKOWSKI’s novel, The 
Death of the Gods, the black shadows 
of monks blot the white marble of the 
Parthenon. Moses Hadas is far from 
the first scholar to take the starkness 
Hellenic 
light was not dimmed by the dark 
from the East, in some Manichaean 
struggle. Rather, a Hellenistic fusion, 


out of this confrontation. 


a mingling of colors, created an ecu- 
menical culture which Hadas, in good 
historically relativist fashion, does 
not describe as a falling-off: the 
Hellenistic age, after all, gave Europe 
the configuration of its subsequent 
culture. 

Thus, in Hadas’ rich and subtle 
synthesis of his own and _ others’ 
scholarship, the age is vindicated in 
terms of value (e.g., it is said io 
have recognized at least the potential 
equality of all men and the conse- 
quent conception of all humanity as a 
single society), and in terms of his- 
torical continuity—its values came 
down in time. Hadas sees it affirma- 
tively, as making the Europe we 
know, not negatively, as breaking a 
classic ideal. 

Isocrates emerges as the great 
spokesman for diffusion of Hellenism 
from the Greek center, and Plato as 
the thinker most influential in the 
areas of diffusion. But it was Isoc- 
rates, not Plato, who defined Greek- 
ness in terms of education instead of 
race. Plato’s ethnic bias was clear 
in his dictum that strife among Greek 
cities was really civil war, to be 
avoided or 


carried on humanely, 
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while Greek-barbarian strife was real 
war, to be fought ruthlessly, 

The Jewish experience with Hel- 
lenism provides the most complex test 
of the latter’s quality. Hadas rises to 
the occasion with a discussion of the 
Hellenistic age which is fully as much 
about Jews as Greeks. Indeed, it is 
possible to read into this work an 
anomalous type of Jewish apologetic. 
I do not mean at all to suggest special 
pleading, to question the breadth of 
Hadas’ superbly informed sympathy, 
or to identify him with the Hellenis- 
tic Jewish apologetics he interprets so 
well. 

And yet there is something Hel- 
lenistic about what happens to the 
meaning of Jewish history in the con- 
text Hadas gives it. It is Hellenistic 
in the sense that, while “Hellenic” as 
a term pertains specifically to the 
Greeks, “Hellenistic”—trans-national 
and universalist—does not require 
Greeks to embody it. But Judaism re- 
quires Jews, a requirement which has 
exasperated universalists ancient and 
modern, Pasternak as well as the 
Emperor Hadrian. Hadas notes this 
requirement in making his fresh 
juxtaposition of Plutarch with the 
Talmudist, Johanan ben Zakkai. For 
both, he suggests, a way of life was 
made into a cult which could com- 
mand loyalty and receive it when 
sovereignty was lost—but “the great 
difference was that whereas Plutarch’s 
was only metaphorically a _ cult, 
Johanan’s was one in fact.” That is, 
the Jews gained continuity as a com- 





munity while the Greeks continued 
in their intellectual legacy, forming a 
civilization that followed and trap. 
scended the Greek. 

Yet, while Hadas keeps this distine. 
tion very much in mind, and while 
he duly records that the rabbis who 
established “normative” Judaism left 
Philo strictly alone, his book lends 
itself to the inference that Jewish 
history is rescued from meaningless. 
ness only by its disembodied intel. 
lectual influence on such things as 
the central stream of political theory 
which Rome transmitted to Europe, 
basic Christianity, scholastic theolo- 
gy, etc. Just as the Hellenic can be. 
come Hellenistic and, by being as- 
similated in a universal history, leave 
the Greeks’ history behind, so the 
Jewish can be incapsulated in the 
Hellenistic, the Christian, the Euro- 
pean, 

However, the ultimate Jewish dis. 
sociation from Hellenism was a cal- 
culated 
typically Hellenistic 
dichotomy as would provide for 
the pleasure of the soul through the 
bruising—or the forfeiture—of the 
body. Hadas observes that the Jews’ 
willing subjection to the Law was 


rejection of just such a 
matter-spirit 


the means of their survival after ter- 
ritory and sovereign were lost. But 
the Law cannot be vindicated as a 
means, not to those who would de 
value the end according to Hellenistic 
or Christian criteria. What needs to 
be seen is that the Jewish will to 
survival was a religious will, a re- 
affirmation of the Biblical injunction 
to “choose life,’ an acceptance of 
history and the consequent commit: 
ment to action, and thus a rejection 
of Greek indifference to history. 

Hadas treats his enormous subject 
with proper scholarly restraint. It 
was no part of his professional task 
to make ultimate pronouncements. 
But the significance of his subject is 
so comprehensibly and _ gracefully 
projected, with such a wealth of 
learning, that the lay reader must see 
its suggestiveness and be tempted, 
perhaps, like the amateur reviewer, 
to discursive self-indulgence. 
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A Party in Twilight 


The Decline of American Communism. 


By David A. Shannon, 
Harcourt, Brace. 425 pp. $7.50. 
THE FIRST reaction to David 
Shannon’s new study of the American 
Communist party between 1945 and 
1958 is surprise. It is hard to believe 
that the reality of American Com- 
munism was so completely at odds 
with the image produced in the im- 
agination of the McCarthy era. In- 
stead of a crafty, 
spiracy, there is a group of men 


insidious con- 


racing the anti-libertarians of the 
Federai Government to see who would 
destroy the party first. For every 
buckshot blow in the courts or be- 
fore the loyalty boards, there is an 
inner-party comedy of errors, and 
at the present historical distance it 
is hard to see which was the more 
responsible for reducing American 
Communism to its present sectarian 
level of existence. 

The actions of the CP were not, 
of course, the simple consequence of 
stupidity. They followed organically 
from what had been the party’s great- 
est strength during its period of 
growth: the exclusive franchise to 
represent the Kremlin in the United 
States. During World War II, when 
the Grand Alliance created all kinds 
of illusions about Communism and 
about the postwar period, this fran- 
chise was enormously valuable to 
the CP. It allowed it to pose as part 
of a patriotic, anti-fascist community. 
It was at this point that the Com- 
munists reached their peak, enrolling 
almost 100,000 members, controlling 
perhaps a third of the unions in the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
and having front groups extending in 
a hundred directions. 

In 1945, as Shannon points out, 
the American population was less 
anti-Communist than at any time in 
its history, The CP was considered a 
respected part of the liberal-labor 
left and was a force to be reckoned 
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with. But as Russian foreign policy 
shifted, the party line had to change, 
and the new Soviet aggressiveness in 
world politics resulted in a “radical” 
turn on the part of the American 
Communists, Party members in the 
unions were forced to expose and 
isolate themselves, ultimately to de- 
stroy their base in the CIO com- 
pletely. The obviousness of Com- 
munist influence and control in the 
Progressive party drove away thou- 
sands, and perhaps hundreds of thou- 
sands, of non-Communist liberals. 

Thus, when the witch-hunt really 
began in earnest, the CP leadership 
had already taken the basic steps 
necessary to destroy the party’s in- 
fluence. Slavish and unimaginative in 
their following of the Soviet line, 
they had revealed themselves more 
and more as the political agents of a 
foreign power. In this context, the 
sweeping “anti-Communist” program 
of the Government becomes even 
more reprehensible: It was carried 
out at the cost of chipping democratic 
freedoms, it lumped together the Com- 
munists and many shades of liberal 
and radical opinion, and above all, 
it was directed against a party which 
was losing its hold, not so much 
because it was being repressed, but 
because of its own basic line. 

By the 50s, when American Com- 
munists began to reconsider their 
disastrous course, events had gone 
too far for any real revival. And 
then the new discussion coincided 
with the Khrushchev report to the 
20th Party Congress and the Hun- 
garian Revolution. Those who had 
retained any element of their initial 
idealism (and, surprising as it may 
seem, there were more than a few) 
were finally repelled by the party 
and it became the impotent sect of 
Soviet patriots which it is today. 


In describing this history, Shan- 
non is accurate, careful and, on the 
whole, unexciting. The chronological 
proximity of his subject precluded 
a masterly historical essay like 
Theodore Draper’s Roots of Ameri- 
can Communism, The fact that other 
books in the same series (published 
under a Fund for the Republic grant) 
will treat various aspects of American 
Communism exhaustively limited him 
to a political history of policy and 
events. But there is still considerable 
value in The Decline of American 
Communism, It is not so much the 
documentation of the relation be- 
tween the American Communists and 
Russian policy; it is rather a calm 
and factual image of the reality of 
Communism in the postwar period. 
In this context, Shannon’s scholar- 
ship is completely subversive of the 
myths used to justify the Smith Act 
prosecutions and _ other 
against the CP. 

And yet, my final word should not 
be quite so smug. American Com- 
munism today is utterly without in- 
fluence or meaning in our society. 
This, to a large measure, is a result 
of the CP’s blind, unquestioning 
loyalty to the Kremlin rulers. But 
precisely so long as the Soviet Union 
is a major pole of attraction in the 
world, there is the possibility of the 
revival of illusions. The personal sec- 
tarianism and other-worldliness of the 
present American Communist leader 
is such as to make it impossible for 
the party to capitalize on these op- 
portunities, yet changes can take 
place in that quarter too. But if there 
is some kind of a pro-Communist re- 
Shannon’s book should 
make one thing abundantly clear: 
that the way to combat it is 
not through anti-libertarianism, but 
through a clear democratic response. 


actions 


surgence, 
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Bookshelf Briefs 


Twentieth Century Europe. 
By C. E. Black and E. C. Helmreich. 
Knopf. 865 pp. $10.75. 


IN THE AFTERMATH of World War 
II, Europe and the world are faced 
with unforeseen political and ide- 
ological changes which make a re- 
appraisal of the first half of the 
20th century important. A historical 
era, the four centuries in which to 
a growing degree Europe controlled 
the world politically, economically 
and intellectually, has come to its 
Around 1900 the centers of 
world influence were undisputedly 
London, Berlin and Paris. Now they 
have shifted to Washington and 
Moscow, and in less than 30 years 
Peking and New Delhi, Tokyo and 
Cairo, Brasilia and Bonn will have 
become, besides London, additional 


end. 


centers of world influence—a distinct 
preponderance of non-European over 
European capitals. 

Though Europe will have been 
relegated to secondary importance by 
the end of the 20th century, the study 
of 20th century Europe remains of 
prime importance because the causes 
for the shift in world power are to 
be sought in Europe and not in the 
two Americas, Asia or Africa. The 
ideological and moral decline of 
Europe was caused by the rise of 
Communism and fascism, movements 
indigenous to Europe and exported 
from there to the other continents. 
The two world wars of this century 
had their origin not in Asian or 
African unrest but in intra-European 
conflicts. As a result of European 
imperial expansion in_ preceding 
decades, the two great European 
crises became world crises, from 
which Europe emerged weakened, 
and the non-European continents— 
including Russia. which in the 19th 
century formed part of Europe but 
under Lenin turned away from 


Europe—gained in strength and self- 
assurance. The world of 1960 bears 
much less resemblance to that of 1900 
than that of 1900 did to the 18th 
century. 

The first 60 years of this century 
have been crowded with events. Their 
geographic scope has broadened be- 
yond imagination, as did their dy- 
namic acceleration. It is no easy 
task to marshal all the facts in such 
a way as to present an intelligible 
picture of the background of the 
present world situation. No defini- 
tive interpretation of a_ turbulent 
period so near our own time is 
possible. C. E. Black of Princeton 
University and E. C. Helmreich of 
Bowdoin College have done an out- 
standing job in coming as near to 
a solution of these problems as is 
possible. The success of the book 
bears witness tc it. 

It was first published in 1950 and 
reprinted no less than four times. 
It is now being republished in a 
new and revised edition and with 
its excellent bibliography and _ its 
many maps, charts and tables should 
be equally helpful to the college 
student and to the general reader who 
seeks enlightenment on broad trends 
or information on special problems. 
The facts are reported with accuracy 
and objectivity, and the book brings 
to the reader a flavor of the times 
with which it deals and makes issues 
come alive which will occupy our at- 
tention for many years, 


The Story of the Turks 

from Empire to Democracy. 
By Richard Peters. 
C. S. Publishing Co. 234 pp. $3.95. 


The author of this book is a 
trained historian, who has translated 
Benedetto Croce’s main works into 
German, and at the same time a 
seasoned journalist who has spent 





many years in Turkey. There, during 
World War II, he found politicg 
asylum and after the war he emj. 
grated to the United States. 

In the present book he tells the 
interesting story of the transition 
of a people of central Asian origin, 
of which Marco Polo was the first tp 
bring news to the West, into a cop 
scious member of the Western world, 
The book is more than a survey of 
Turkish history from its half. 
legendary beginnings in distant Asia 
to the establishment of a powerful 
empire on the ruins of the Eastem 
Roman Empire, which for several 
centuries was the main threat to 
Christian Europe. When the threat 
was averted at the end of the 17th 
century, there began the long series 
of 13 wars between Turkey and 
Russia, the first in 1663 and the last 
in 1914. 

Out of World War I there emerged 
a new Turkey, no longer a religious 
empire but a Western republican na. 
tion-state. This accomplishment by 
Kamal Ataturk was made possible 
by a long labor of preparation—the 
Turkish fight for constitutional liber- 
ty and modernization which went on 
throughout the 19th century. 

Richard Peters recognizes three 
stages in the progress of Turkish his- 
tory. By the conquest and rebuilding 
of Constantinople the Turks became 
a great European power and over 
came the tradition of the Crusades by 
the idea of tolerance. The great re 
forms of the 19th century which cul- 
minated in the Young Turk revolu: 
tion of 1908 inaugurated the West 
ernization of the Eastern country. 
Finally, Ataturk was able to bring 
this Westernization to full fruition 

The author understands well how 
tc put these events and trends into 
proper perspective; he learned it 
from Benedetto Croce, whose History 
of Europe in the Nineteenth Century 
he took as a model. History, accord- 
ing to Croce, is a struggle for liberty. 
and Peters succeeds very well i 
fitting the Turkish story into Croce’ 
scheme in a lively and interesting 
way. —Hans Kows 
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SHIPLEY 


Five Finger Exercise. By Peter Shaffer. 
Directed by John Gielgud. Presented by 
Frederick Brisson and the Playwrights’ 
Company. At the Music Box. 


HE PLAY THAT modestly calls it- 
Tat a “five finger exercise” is 
a subtle and complex drama, richly 
orchestrated. Author Peter Shaffer 
and director John Gielgud have 
managed a production that both 
plays upon the glittering surface and 
plumbs the depths of interesting 
persons. 

We watch the Harringtons in their 
weekend country home. Their neigh- 
bors would probably call them a 
fortunate and happy family. Father 
Stanley is a self-made man, success- 
ful and eager for his son Clive to 
do as well. Mother Louise can in- 
dulge in her taste for culture—she 
has decorated the house and for her 
15-year-old daughter Pam she has 
provided a piano and a tutor. Clive 
is a bright young man, now home 
from Cambridge. 

The family life runs smoothly on 
the surface. Mother and son play to- 
gether: he may call her Empress, 
and she treat him as a Court page. 
Brother and sister have even gayer 
romps and loving play. Asked to hear 
Pam’s history lesson, Clive begins by 
inquiring: “What was the most un- 
certain dynasty in Europe?” and 
answers, of course, “The Perhaps- 
burgs!” It is a happy family, by all 
counts, weekending in the country 
house in Suffolk, England. 

Beneath that surface. however, 
differences boil. The father, having 
come up the hard way, wants Clive 
to avert the difficulties, to watch for 
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'On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


“proper” contacts from the start. 
Clive, at the age when one should 
have ideals, deems his father a crass 
materialist. The mother wants him to 
enjoy “the finer things” to which 
she came but lately. Clive sees only 
the ignorance behind her aspirations. 

At one moment, the father cries 
out upon the selfishness of children; 
but the play opens before us more 
subtle emotions than that. Clive has 
a glinting brilliance, but with a wry 
and bitter twist. With the restlessness 
of the new generation, he is caught 
in the truth that a little learning is 
a dangerous thing; he knows enough 
to scorn his parents, but not enough 
to understand them. The result is 
that we watch a family, all loving, 
all aching for love, yet torn by dif- 
ferences of background and tempera- 
ment they have not learned to resolve. 
It is the German refugee tutor who 
acts as a catalyst and quickens the 
reactions which explode in a final 
fusion. 

There are one or two slow mo- 
ments in the evening, but these are 
swept along by excellent acting and 
by informed and pungent dialogue. 
Education, Clive says, groping to 
achieve a neat description, “is the 
process of being taken by surprise.” 
A friend of Pam, after a baffled eve- 
ning at the ballet watching the 
dancers gyrating on their toes, asks 
the fresh but inevitable question: 
“Why don’t they just get taller 
girls?” The suffering of the German 
tutor, whose Nazi father had been 
an eager butcher at Buchenwald, is 
caught in his reference to “the devil 
sitting down behind peoples’ eyes.” 


And the mother’s remark about 


Boiling Beneath the Surface 
In ‘Five Finger Exercise’ 


Lawrence Olivier in the Greek play 
—‘“that wonderful night when they 
put out his eyes’—is just right 
enough to be egregiously wrong, and 
to provoke her son’s acidulous com- 
ment that he thought culture had 
“something to do with pearls.” We 
might have been spared “What are 
Brahms?”, which we can of course 
match with “What are Yonkers?” 
and the earlier “What are Keats?” 
—but in the main the dialogue is 
crisp and penetrating, clever and na- 
tural and pertinent. 

The acting is deft. Jessica Tandy, 
the one American substitution in the 
London cast, makes the mother a 
real person, compounded of artistic 
pretense, genuine aspiration and a 
warm heart, who enfolds her family 
without and—with 
startling effects—reaches out to 
mother the tutor. 

Roland Culver as the father, and 
Michael Bryant as the tutor, also 
catch these troubled personalities 
well. Brian Bedford is properly tense 
and bewildered as the boy for whom 
life is still too big. Juliet Mills makes 
a charming lass, on whom the waves 
of life’s problems have scarce begun 
to break. Five Finger Exercise de- 
serves two good hands for applause. 


understanding, 
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DEAR EDITOR 


EASTMAN AND TROTSKY 


I enjoyed reading Max Eastman’s review of 
Isaac Don Levine’s The Mind of an Assassin 
(NL, December 14) 
in connection with such painful subject matter. 


if one can use “enjoyed” 


I suppose the enjoyment derives from the fact 
that Eastman’s piece is essentially a touching 
memorial to his old comrade, Leon Trotsky. 
In describing certain aspects of Trotsky’s 
character, Eastman introduces a phrase which 
is never explained throughout the entire review: 
“Every act of his, even the awfully foolish one 
after Lenin died . . .” 
different 
are some politically sophisticated 


(italics mine). I have 


shown it to people, among whom 
readers of 
THe New Leaver, and even they are not quite 
sure what Eastman is referring to. 

I should imagine that Eastman had in mind 
Trotsky’s “inability’—as he would describe it 
to organize a political machine or a mass move- 
ment which probably could have prevented 
Stalin from capturing or retaining power. East- 
man as a writer, of course, owes his readers 
an intelligible passage, but he is also obliged 
to inform them that Trotsky offered reasons for 
his political defeat. Eastman, as his seasoned 
readers well know, has had his own opinions 
on this important historic matter for over 30 
justice to Trotsky, he 


should not leave the public with undeveloped 


years. In full or final 


impressions concerning acts of bald foolishness. 
One owes at least that much to a man who had 
been a “friend” and “hero.” 

Philadelphia Grorce KIMMELMAN 


STRIKE OF THE 20,000 


I thought your readers might be interested 
to know that this winter marks the 50th an- 
“the uprising of the 20,000.” 
This was the great general strike of the New 


niversary of 


York shirtwaistmakers, in which thousands of 
immigrant girls rose in protest against their 
inhuman working conditions, and struck for 
more than 10 weeks—from November 22, 1909 
to February 15, 1910. 

Industrial conditions in the shirtwaist in- 
dustry were deplorable. Working hours were 
from 7 AM until 6 PM, six days a week and a 
half-day on Saturday, with a half-hour off for 
lunch. Earnings were $4.00 to $5.00 a week. 
Each 


chine, 


worker furnished his own sewing ma- 
which he had to carry on his back 
whenever he changed jobs. In places where 
there was electric power, proprietors often 
charged the worker 20 per cent extra for its 
use. Workers had to pay for the use of cotton 
and needles and were fined for the least in- 
fraction of the rules. 

The shirtwaist 
new and 


industry was comparatively 
required little craftsmanship; a 





worker did not have to go through a long 
apprenticeship to become a perfect mechanic, 
Yet the employers contrived a system of cop. 
shops, enabling 
them to hire a few experienced workers who, 


tracting and sub-contracting 
in turn, employed “helpers” to work for them 
for practically nothing. 

The first efforts to organize the shirtwaist. 
makers were made shortly after the turn of 
the century. In 1901, the Ladies’ Waistmakers 
Union, Local 12 of the Ladies’ 
Workers was organized. But 
the individual 


International 


Garment Union, 


strikes which were called a 


the beginning of each season met with no 


Local 25, 
tered in 1905. New attempts at organization 


success. A new union, was char 
were made, but after the enthusiasm wore off, 
The _ parent 


union itself was poverty-stricken and could not 


everything remained as_ before. 
offer financial help. 

After several bitter and partially successful 
individual strikes, the 


daring general strike might attract the work 


union decided that a 
ers. It noticed that the trade was surcharged 
with restlessness, and since it had only 10 
members, not a penny in its treasury and was 
without influence or prestige, it concluded that 
it had nothing to lose by such a strike. 
Preparations were made for a mass dem 
onstration in Cooper Union, at that time the 
largest hall in lower Manhattan. Speakers in- 
cluded Samuel Gompers; Mary Dreier, Presi- 
dent of the Trade League; 
Jacob Panken and Meyer London, two well- 


Women’s Union 
known Socialist lawyers; Benjamin Weinstein, 
Secretary of the United Hebrew Trades; and 
Ben Feigenbaum of the Jewish Daily Forward. 

Thousands piled into the meeting. Speaker 
after speaker told the workers that their only 
salvation lay in solidifying 
their aims and in loyalty to each other. Finally 


organization, in 


a young girl mounted the platform and cried: 
“I’m tired of listening to speakers who talk in 
What we are 
decide whether we shall 


here for is to 
or shall not strike. 
I offer a resolution that a general strike be 
declared here and now.” Instantly the workers 
rose to their feet and for five minutes kept 
cheering and waving handkerchiefs. The crowd 
shouted in unison, “Second the motion.” 
Thus the strike began. First the 
small shops were affected. Later, some 10,00 
workers in the various shops of the Ass 
Waist and Dress Manufacturers were 
drawn in. As the strike progressed, pickets 
were attacked by strike-breakers and the hired 
thugs of the employers. The police showed 
particular partiality to the employers, so much 
so that within a month after the strike wa 
declared, 723 female strikers were arrested. 


general terms. 


general 


ciated 
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A FABULOUS WORLD 
BELOW THE WORLD! 
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CiINEmaScOPE: COLOR by DE LUXE 
STEREOPHONIC SOUND 


Produced by CHARLES BRACKETT - Directed by HENRY LEVIN 
Screenplay by WALTER REISCH and CHARLES BRACKETT 


ee eas. weekdeys All 
— Loubet! Parking, 245 W. 41st St 


PARAMOUNT 


Broadway & 43rd St. 





the new RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN-. 
FIELDS Musical Comedy Smash 
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— Atkinson, Times 
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= RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center Ci 6-4600 “ 
CARY GRANT - TONY CURTIS 
“OPERATION PETTICOAT” 


Co-starring JOAN O'BRIEN « DINA MERRILL and ARTHUR O’CONNELL 
Directed by BLAKE EDWARDS + Produced by ROBERT ARTHUR 

A GRANART PRODUCTION + A UWIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL RELEASE in Eastman COLOR 

THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT CHRISTMAS STAGE SHOW 
Shei tan 9? 

“The Rativity —Far-famed pageant of the first Christmas 
. and “YULE MOON” Gola new holiday extravaganzo, 

produced by Leonidoff, featuring 1 ed Columbus Boychoir, 





= Oi - with Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, guest artists and Symphony Orchestra 
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Based on the play by we" ‘ 
TENNESSEE JOSEPH L. 
WILLIAMS + MANKIEWICZ 
rotcet SAM SPIEGEL 


' Written forthe screen by GORE VIDAL ond TEOWHSSEE WiLLLAS 





Production Designer—OLIVER MESSELL 


CRITERION | / SUTTON 


Bway & 45th St.* JU 2-1795-6 East 57th St. » PL 9-141 














CHINA NEWS ANALYSIS 


This is an independent weekly news-letter 
now in its seventh year of publication, giving 
fully documented, weekly essay-reviews of 
every aspect of Communist China, political, 
economic, cultural based on objective analysis 
of the vernacular publications. For specimen 
copies app'y: 

C.N.A.—P.O. Box 5517 
Kowloon, Hong Kong 
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This index of New Leaner articles for 1959 is divided into three sections: Index 


Section 1, Index of Authors, lists the names of all New Leaver contributors, 
whether writers of articles, book reviews, or significant letters to the Editor, The 
name of the contributor is followed by the dates on which his contributions 
appeared, given by month and day (5/4 is May 4). 
Section 2, Index of Subjects, arranges articles, columns and letters to the Editor Or 

according to subject. Under each are listed the relevant titles, authors and dates. 
Section 3, Index of Books Reviewed, lists books alphabetically according to the 
names of their authors, The author of the book is listed first, then its title, then 


the name of the reviewer and date of the review. 
Example: Shakespeare, William: Romeo and Juliet. (Charles Lamb)... .5/4 1939 
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Are you really too busy to have a thorough health 


checkup once a year? Or do you keep putting it off 
because you're afraid your doctor might find some- 
thing wrong? 


If it’s cancer you're worried about, just remember 
that, thanks to medical progress, doctors are cur- 
ing many more cancers than they could ten years 
ago. in fact, 800,000 Americans are alive and well 
da “tured of cancer...many of them because 
had made a habit of having annual checkups 

fer how well they felt...all of them 

t went to their doctors in time! 
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